THE BEE, 


LITERARY WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER, 


WEDNEsDAY, Auguft 31, 1791. 


To the Editor of the Bee. 
Sir, 


The following Memoir, written fome years ago, by a man well ac- 
quainted with the very important fubject of which he treats, will, I 
doubt not, be deemed very interefting by a great majority of your 
readers.—Pity it is that the attention of the governors of this nation 
fhould be fo little directed towards thofe regions, which, in feveral re= 
fpects, feem to be intended by nature for reftoring this country to 
ftrength and vigour, when it otherwife would be forced to fink intd 
the decrepitude of old age. Your's, 

SeoTIaNus. 


Memorial concerning the Oak Woods in the North Weft 
Highlands of Scotland. 


I N this age of induftry, when improvements are making 
rapid progrefs in all other corners of Great Britain, the 
Highlands of Scotland ar¢ much neglected. 
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Something might be done there in the woollen trade, 
to employ the poor inhabitants, who are ftarving for 
want of bread, and a great deal might be done to im- 
prove the fifheries ; but as I am not a perfect judge of 
thefe matters I will pais them over, and take a view of 
the woods. 

The Highlands might be made the capital foreft of 
Great Britain, the grand magazine of the nation for 
fhip building timber. It is capable of being made a 
very large one; and, in time, the beft and moft con- 
venient in all Europe. 

There are a great many thoufand acres in the lands 
of the Duke of Gordon in Lochabar, and in thofe an- 
nexed to the crown in the counties of Rofs, Invernefs, 
and Argyle, which are fituated upon the banks of falt 
water navigable lakes, and the fartheft but a few miles 
from the fea, which are a rich ftool of oak, in a deep 
foil, where the moft luxuriant fhoots are produced in 
fummer, while the goats are on the hills ; but they are 
foon browfed down in autumn, and kept level with the 
heath, by the goats and other cattle; and if any chance 
plant is fo lucky as to get up its head out of the reach 
of the goats, it is foon deftroyed by the axe of the High- 
landman, who ftrips off about four feet of the bark 
quite round, a little above the root, and leaves the 
young tree, ftanding, to die a lingering death, as a mo- 
nument of his batbarous greed. 

I have feen, in the lands above-mentioned many 
thoufands of fine young trees in this fhocking condi- 
tion, in all degrees of decay, and fome of them grown 
up to the fize of twe feet in diameter, and more. 

The Weft Highlands are extremely convenient for 
fearing a great quantity of large timber, being every 
where cut and indented by falt-water lakes ; many of 
which, as natural canals, pufh up into the heart of the 
country. Thefe would make an eafy conveyance for 
the timber any where by fea. 
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I will point out a few of the places I have feen, which 
are {tools of oak, negleéted and browfed down. : 

A confiderable part of the eftate of Cromarty, parti- 
cularly moit of the woody, rocky, and heathy parts of 
Coygach, upon the weft coaft and north fide of Loch- 
broom. A confiderable extent in the lands of Ken- 
loch-moydart, upon the banks, and within two or three 
miles of Loch-moydart. 

Several thoufand acres of the eftate of Lochiel is a 
tich ftool of oak, in a proper foil, fituated along the 
north fhore of that fine falt canal Lechiel, and a great 
deal upon the rifing ground, and up the glens, at the 
head of Lochiel, where fome fine oak is pretty well ad- 
vanced ; upon the banks of the river, and upon the hill 
fide, and up the glens upon the north fide of the river 
Lochy, along the north fide of Loch-lochy, both fides 
of the river Arkaig, and both fides of Loch-arkaig, are 
beautifully and richly covered with oak, birch, and fir ; 
where a good deal of the oak is grown up out of the 
reach of catile, and is in a very thriving condition. 

There are very good ftools of oak upon the farms 
below Fort-William, belonging to this eitate. 

All the eftate of Callart, which ftretches along the 
north fhore of the falt Loch-Leven, is a good ttool of 
oak, beautifully interfperfed with {pots of arable and 
pafture land. ‘ 

Some oak appears in part of the woods of Ardfheil, 
and a good deal peeps out of the heath upon the braes 
of that eftate, in fummer. All the woods of Ardtheil 
have a good foil, in which it might be proper to drop 
fome acorns, where the ftool of oak is thin. 

‘There are very extenfive ftoois of oak in the Duke 
of Gordon’s lands in Lochabar, particularly in thofe 
fituated near Lochiel and Loch-Leven, below Fort-Wil- 
liam. ‘Thofe fituated on the fouth bank of the river 
and Loch-lochy, both fides of the river Speyan, and all 
the way up Glen-fpeyan, and the feveral collateral glens 
branching from it. A thick {tool of oak appears among 
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the heath over great part of that extenfive muir which 
is fituated between Fort-William and the river Speyan, 
and along the fides of the hills, and up the glens, on the 
fouth fide of that muir. ‘lhe Duke has a fpot of the 
fineft young oaks in Scotland on the farm of Team- 
drifh ; and there are fine ftools of oak in that extenfive 
country, upon the annexed eftates. ‘The Duke of Gor- 
don’s lands, and thofe of M‘Intoth in Glenroy, are the 
fineft foil for oak; they put forth the moft luxuriant 
fhoots in fummer, and exhibit many ancient remains 
of the largeft roots and trunks in Great Britain, 
which fhew us what fort of wood has covered thofe 
countries ; and all near water carriage. 

The prodigious numbers of roots and trunks, which 
lye rotting, are a fufficient proof that this part of the 
Highlands was formerly a vaft foreft of oak, of the 
largeft fize, and the beft quality. 

I have no room, in this fhort paper, to enquire into 
the reafons for deftroying the woods in the Highlands; 


no doubt they were formerly looked upon as a nvi- 
fance, and every method was ufed to get rid of it, ina 
ames where they had no ufe for, and, of courfe, no 


idea of the value of fuch a treafure, where no thips 
were built but fuch as could be drawn on fhore in a 
ftormy night, like old Homer’s fleets. But I think ita 
more interefting fubje&t to enquire a little into the 
caufes of the general negleét ef the Highland woods 
in this age. I call it general, for it is not univerfal ; 
feveral gentlemen in Argylefhire, and other places, 
take good care of their woods, and find their account 
in fo doing. 

The woods on the eftate of Ardnamurchan are of 
great value to the proprietor ; and it is a pleafure to fee 
the woods on the eftate of Perth, and others in the 
fouth-weft of Perthfhire, and north-weft of Argyle- 
fhire, which are well inclofed and improved, and the 
care of them very profitable. But why are the oak 
woods on the north-weit coaft fo generally neglected, 
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where the ftools are fo thick and numerous, the foil 
rich, and the fituation fo very convenient for water 
carriage ? 

The Weft Highlands, till of late, was very little 
known, and many parts are fo very inacceflible by land 
that they are not yet well known; moft of the men of 
obfervation who go to the Highlands keep the high 
road. The late proprietors of the forfeited lands were 
too much embroiled in politics and war to mind their 
real interefts. Many of the great proprietors of High- 
land eftates live at a diftance, and feldom or never fee 
the whole extent of their lands. Some of their fa€ors 
live at a diftance, and only vifit the Highlands at the 
terms of collecting the rents and letting the lands, when 
they fit clofe till bufinefs is over, and then haften away. 

The lands are generally in the hands of great gra~ 
ziers, who have numbers of herds, fub-tenants, and 
cotters on each farm. Every one of thefe dependents 
has a flock of goats, and every man his axe, both for 
procuring fuel, and for peeling bark to tan his leather. 
They do not cut down a tree and take off all the bark, 
which would never be miffed, but, as I hinted above, 
they peel off three or four feet, a little above the root, 
and leave the tree ftanding, with the reft of the bark, 
to perifh by degrees. All the refident factors are great 
graziers, and thefe, as well as the other farmers, ima- 
gine the care of the woods and their intereft as gra- 
ziers incompatible, which is a great miftake. 

True it is the ftools of oak muft be inclofed, and the 
goats mutt be entirely banifhed from the neighbourhood 
of thefe inclofures to the back glens, behind the hills 
and mountains, where they can do no hurt, as the 
woods in thofe glens are almoft inacceffible, but of 
little value except for fhelter to the cattle and for coun- 
try ufe, while the woods near the fea are preferved. 

All cattle muft be kept out of thefe inclofures care- 
fully, for the firft five or fix years ; but after that period 
it will be fo far from being a lofs or inconvenience to 
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grazing, that the inclofed woods will be a very profit. 
able convenience, as a well-fheltered winter pafture, 
which would enable the graziers to keep many more 
and better cattle over winter than they can at prefent, 
and this advantage gained by the inclofures and thelter 
would continue until the oak required to be cut for the 
bark, which in that country, where the foil is good, 
and the growth haftened by the conftant f{ummer-rains, 
would be at the end of every eighteenth or twentieth 
years at fartheft ; and when the woods are cut, they 
mutt turn out all cattle again, for other five or fix years, 
until the faplings are up, and out of the reach of dan- 
ger; and even this inconvenience might be mitigated, 
and almoft removed, by cutting down the woods in 
rotation. 

I have hinted here, at the comraon method of mana- 
ging oak woods in the Highlands, which is to cut all 
down when the bark is at the befl, except a few ftand- 
ards, which, I muft own, is the moft eligible method 
for prefent profit, efpecially in the weft Highlands, 
where all kinds of {mall woods give a good price for 
charcoal ; and moreover, this method employs a great 
number of hands in cutting down, managing the bark, 
and burning charcoal, which would make money cir- 
culate, and many live more comfortably than they do 
at prefent. 

‘Lhis method of managing the woods, if put in prac- 
tice, would be a fubftantial improvement of the north- 
weft Highlands, and a great blefling to the country, 
by employing numbers of the poor inhabitants ; but 
this is not my principal view in writing this paper. 

We have in this method no timber for fhip-building, 
unlefs the few ftandards left happen to thrive well, for 
they are generally left at fo great a diftance from each 
other, that they feldom come to any thing, for want of 
fhelter. 

My principal view is a Royal Highland foreft of oak, 
and therefore, I would advife, that inftead of cutting 
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down the woods at certain periods, they fhould be on- 
ly thinned, leaving the principal plants thick enough to 
defend one another from the injuries of the weather 5 
and when thefe grow too thick, then they fhould be 
thinned again and again, until they have room enough 
to advance to full grown trees, with large fpreading 
branches. 

It is not to be fuppofed that proprietors of fmall for- 
tunes will fall in with this plan, and it is not the beft 
for prefent profit; but if reprefented in a proper light, 
fuch a nobleman as the Duke of Gordon, having the 
future intereft of his family and the grandeur of the 
nation at heart, might be induced to put it in practice. 

It is a certain fact that the woods on his Grace’s 
eftate in Lochaber may in twenty years time or there- 
by, be made to give a better yearly income than the 
whole lands give at prefent; and the rents of the lands 
not diminifhed but rather increafed, on account of the 
commodious winterings the inclofed woods would af- 
ford; and if he would fall in with this plan of leaving 
the ftandards thick enough to come to the perfection of 
well grown trees, in fixty or eighty years the woods 
would be of immenfe value. ‘This would be acting a 
public fpirited part indeed, for the future welfare of 
his family, and of the nation. In that event, merchant 
fhips, and even thips of war might be built at Fort- 
William, or the timber might be carried by fea from 
thence to any part of Great Britain. ‘The fame may 
be faid of the annexed eitates upon the weft coaft, and 
they have the additional advantage of much more ex- 
tenlive ftools of oak upon the fea and the falt-water 
lakes, fo that if the woods on thefe eftates were inclo- 
fed and properly managed, the benefits to be reaped by 
the country and by poiterity would be immenfe. But 
it is to be feared that this plan will not be countenanced 
by the greate‘t number of the factors, nor of the gen- 
tlemen who refide in that country, as they are all gra- 
ziers and connected with graziers, mor would the plan 
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be popular at firft, until the advantages of it were more 
experienced, in time. 

I am perfuaded the Laird of Ardnamurchan has 
drawn more money for the woods, fince he poffeffed 
that eftate, than all the other rents of it ; and why fhould 
it not be fo on the eitates of Gordon, Lochiel, Cromar- 
ty, &c. ‘They have as much need of the circulation 
of money the improvement of the woods would occa- 
fion, and the poor inhabitants have as much need of 
employment ; neverthelefs, they have been hitherto ne- 
glecéted, and I am perfuaded they will in a great mea- 
{ure be neglected, until fome better plan of management 
is adopted, and fome public fpirited perfon fhall feta laud- 
able example. Were I permitted to give my advice, I 
would fuggeft that the Board of Annexed Eftates fhould 
lead the way, by chufing a fober perfon, of chara- 
ter and abilities, to manage their woods, one that 
would have courage and integrity to follow the rules 
of the Board, without being influenced by fear or fa- 
vour. ‘That this manager fhould point out to the Board 
what places fhould be inclofed, and get their orders for 
that purpofe, and that the factor fhould affift him in 
procuring workmen, and in fettling bargains for in- 
clofing, but that they fhould have no authority over 
him, nor power to diiturb his proceedings. ‘That this 
perfon fhould have the care and management of all the 
woods upon the annexed eftates, but fhould have no 
power to fell without the prefence and concurrence of 
the factors, &c. 

If the woods upon the annexed eftates in thofe coun- 
tries were improved with {pirit, and properly taken care 
of, there is no doubt that others would fee the advan- 
tage of it in time, and follow the example, which would 
be the greateft improvement the country is capable of, 
as wood, fith, cattle, and fheep are the only commodities 
it is capable of producing in any great quantity. 

If the Hon. Board will take the trouble of examining 
their books, they will fee how profitable their woods 
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in the fouth Highiands are, where they havea long 
land carriage for the bark, and nothing like fo good a 
fale for their woods as in the weft Highlands, near the 
fea, where every ftick is of value, for charcoal. 

The impovement of thefe woods would bring the great- 
eft advantage to the country, by creating a circulation of 
money, and giving employ: ment to the poor inhabitants, 
which would be the happieft event in a country that af- 
fords almoft no employment for labourers, but what they 
get inthe woods; and the late emigrations, and the num- 
bers poured out every harveft on the Lowlands, are clear 

roofs of the want of employment at home, The deed 
would be worthty of the firft of patriots to ftep forth and 
procure fuch lafting advantages to a country which 
ftands fo much in need of them. This alone is motive 
fuficient for fo good a work, exclufive of the national 
advantages in future, of having a vaft additional foreft 
of fhip-timber, which is of the greateft confequence to 
acommercial country, that has a .great naval force to 
fupport ; a wife minilter will pay great attention to this 
circumftance. ‘This would lay the foundation of laft- 
ing advantages to Great Britain. ‘This would make the 
Annexed Eftates an immenfe and perpetual treafure to 
the nation; and it was this confideration that prompted 
me at firft to throw thefe hints together. 

I am well acquainted with the countries mentioned, 
and have long thought they could be made a glorious 
Royal foreft, the greateft and beft magazine of fhip-tim- 
ber, fonear the fea,’ in alliEurope, and would bevery hap 
py to fee the improvement of the woods properly car- 
tiedon. very good citizen is under an obligation to 
contribute all he can to the public good; thus, I caft 
in my mite to farther a defign which I think deferves 
the attention of every man of abilities and public fpirit. 

I cannot help thinking that this fubje&t is as deferving 
of the attention of the Britith Legiflature a8 any thing 
of the kind within the ifland. There are no oak woods 

in Great Britain to be compared with what thefe migh$ 
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be made, for extent and fituation. The greateft foreft in 
England dwindles greatly, when brought in comparifon 
with this. And all of it, by the deep indentings and turns 
of the fhores, near water-carriage ; and it is very evi, 
dent, from the numberlefs large roots which appear in 
ywany parts of the country, and the many extraordina. 
ry large trunks which lye rotting in fome of the glens, 
Ghat there have been as large oaks in Lochaber ag 
in any part of Britain. And I mutt fuggeft, that 
the woods on the Annexed Eftates fhould be imme- 
diately fecyred to government by a af parliament, 
and made a Royal foreft, left thofe eftates fhould be 
difpofed of, in future, by fale, or otherwife. 

The lands which are propofed to be the Royal foreft 
do not now pay a rent above two-pence per acre, upon 
an avarage, and perhaps are not capable of affordinga 
higher rent in their prefent ftate. But if inclofed, and 
the woods properly preferved, for twenty years, they 
would then be worth more than twenty fhillings an 
acre, on an avarage, which would be a vaft additional 
treafure to that poor country; and when I confider 
the many fhores, lakes, and rivers, which are on one 
fide of thefe {tools of oak, and che many bogs, in fe- 
yeral places, on the other, I do not think the inclofing 
would be very expenfive, in comparifon to the extent 
and yaft importance of the fubjeét. And there are 
fome woods that would foon require thinning, which 
would contribute famething towards the expence of 
managment. 

The Royal foreft propofed would be fo very exten- 
five, and would produce fuch a vaft quantity, and fuch 
a variety of oak timber, in the rank foil and fhelter of 
the glens, and upon the hard expofed fituations of the 
fides of the mountains, that there would, in time, be 
a plenty and variety, fufficient not only for all the navyof 
Great Britain, but alfo for all the Britith and Ivith thip- 
ping; and if fo, fuch a foreft muft be of immenfe im- 
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portance to the nation in general, and to the Highlands 
in particular. ns 





N. B. Since the above fenfible traét was written, the 
Annexed Eftates have been reftored to the heirs of their 
former owners, therefo-e that part of the propofal 
which refpeéts them muft fall to the ground. If any 
good, however, could be expected to be derived from any 
plan for managing land under the direction of governs 
ment, it would certainly be very practicable ftill for go- 
vernment to purchafe land fufficiént, in thofe parts, for 
a Royal foreft, that might be capable of furnifhing wood 
for ever for the whole royal navy, at a much lefs ex 
pence than in any other part of the ifland.But I ami 
too old to have any fanguine expectations of ever feeing 
fuch a falutary fcheme carried into efe&t by any 
adminiftration. ‘The time, however, may come, when 
private individuals will be able to fee their intereft fo 
clearly as to take care to rear timber in abundance in 
that part of the world, which nature has fo admiras 
bly calculated for that purpofe. Epir. 





To the Editor of the Bee. 


CRITIQUE ON TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS, 


Quifve valet verbis tantum, qui fundere laudes 


Pro meritis ejus poflit, qui talia nobis 
Pefore parta fuo, quefitaque proemia liquit. 
Lucretivs. 
Sir, 


lw my laft letter on modern travellers, I rifqued 4 

{pecimen of damnatory criticifm. The tafk was, perhaps, 

ungracious, but certainly ufeful. The Memoirs of a 

Cavalier are an example of the fame fort of quackery; 

yet have been republifhed, at diftant periods, in the 
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courfe of the prefent century. It is proper to take no- 
tice of fuch trumpery, not only to prevent a future e- 
dition, but as an antidote, on future occafions, to the 
grofinefs of public credulity. Next to the merit of writ- 
ting a good book is that of extirpating a bad one. The 
works I examined are tobe met with in every circulat- 
ing library; and Captain Bruce has lately been quoted, 
with folemnity, by a continental hiftorian of Peter the 
Great. 

I fhall: now proceed to an oppofite fpecies of critical 
amufement. Ihave been much entertained with your 
correfpondent’s: TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS. It wasjuft- 
ly faid, in the introdu@ory letter, that “ each fentence 
«¢ is an.example of comprehenfive brevity, and pictur. 
« efque fimplicity.” - Good humour, good fenfe, a 
clafhical propriety,and elegance of compofition, have fel- 
dom been fo happily united. ‘The author’s former 
habits of refidence in various countries of the conti- 
nent, his intimate acquaintance with the different claf- 
fes of mankind, his unaffected difdain of national and 
religious prejudice, his fuperior and liberal underftand- 
ing, matured by the experience and efforts of halfa 
eentury, have all together combined to render him 
perhaps the moft proper perfon in this ifland for a work 
of fuch a nature. My hopes were fanguine, and they 
have been fully fatished. Frank, {pirited, intelligent, 
with an amiable ambition to pleafe and to be pleafed, he 
has acquired the precious art of fertilifing one of the 
moft exhaufted topics in the literary world. Nor can 
we, in the chillneds of criticifm, condemn that tone of 
felf-complacency, arifing from the confcioufnels of be- 
ing univerfally and defervedly beloved. We mutt read 
with peculiar refpeét, the moral and political remarks 
of a man, whofe long and ineftimable life has confifted 
of almoft nothing elfe but a feries of benevolent ace 
tions. 

Of the great Duke of Sully, it has been properly 
faid, that * in reading his life, there is no mark of 
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“ youth.” Now, Sir, I would reverfe this obfervation, 
and fay of your Septuagenarian corre{pondent, «In 
« this author’s life, there is no mark of age.” His ftyle 
of writing is original, and remarkably natural. In per- 
ufiing Dr Moore, and the fame obfervation applies to 
Smoliet, we inftantly difcover that his letters were 
never compofed on the /pur of the occafon. They are 
evidently the work of leifure and of labour. With 
much efteem for Dr Moore’s talents, I am happy that 
the public has fufficiently acknowledged and rewarded 
them. ButI fear not to fay, that the TRAVELLING 
MEMORANDMUS are more amufing, and, as a Pocket 
Companion for a tour upon the continent: they muft 
be an hundred times more ufeful.— Your friend is nei- 
ther declamatory like Dr Moore, prolix and minute 
like Keyfler, nor peevifh and defpondent, like the me- 
morable but unfortunate author of Roderick Random. 
He has alfo another important fuperiority over all thefe 
writers, in being what Swift terms ‘ the frefheft mo- 
«“ dern.” We know that the internal fituation of France, 
and the charaéter of its inhabitants have undergone in- 
finite alterations fince the lateft of thefe three travellers 
fent his work to the prefs. 

Of the numerous anecdotes with which his diary is 
enriched, none pleafes me better than that concerning 
Lord B——, Bithop of D y- Sixteen hogtheads 
of claret drunk off at the manfion houfe of his diocefe 
in a fingle year,‘ fufficiently thew, as our traveller re- 
marks, how much the church of Chrift has been zm- 
proved fince the days of the apoftles. This fingle ob- 
fervation is worth a whole volume of prefbyterian in- 
vective againft epifcopacy. 

I am forry that between Calais and Paris your corre- 
fpondent did not meet with one pretty girl. His ob- 
fervations on France, made in the morning, after read- 
ing Smollet, are finely contrafted with his fentiments 
on the fame fubject, after dinner, and the cheer of 
good Burgundy. ‘There cannot be a more concife and 
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juft picture of the human mind. Fam charmed to hear 
that at Marfeilles, the law-fuits of a great and induf- 
trious body of people are each of them decided for two 
pence halfpenny ; and F fee, with much furprife, that 
all preceding defcriptions of that famous city have 
been extremely imperfe&t. His cenfure of Garrick’s 
Jubilee muft be applauded by every perfon of tafte, 
The’ poetry in particular was wretchedly ridiculous; 
Our author’s encomium on the Prince -of Condé, his 
approbation of his friend’s maxim, that af mex of /enfe 
are of one religion, his preference of a foap boiler’s 
manufactory to the water-works of the French king, 
his exultation at the profperity and happinefs of the 
Citizéns of Marfeilles, and his dread of the introduc- 
tion of affes into this country, by the tyranny of our 
landlords, are all fentiments becoming his character *. 

In one point only I tremble for your correfpondent’s 
literary fame. In perufing thefe memorandums I can, 
at the firit glance, undéritand completely every fen- 
tence and every word. ‘fhis affords a fad proof that 
our author is no proficient in the /vblime fchool of 
Burke and Gibbon. I could with for a few pompous 
and unmeaning periods merely ad captandum vulgus. 
With what raptures would we have enjoyed the frac - 
tuofities of his fancy, the impeccability of his judgement, 
the Ai/arity of his temper, the fuavity of his epithets, 
and the eguiponderance of hisperiods. We fhould per- 
haps have been told that on government his Ratiocina« 
tion was homogeneous to truth, and therefore indi/cerptible. 
He would perhaps have declared that he had done away 


* Our Author has quotted a line from Butler, * No argument like 
“ miatter of fact is.” Let us apply it in the prefent cate. About 
thirty years ago a gentleman purchafed an eftate in the north of Scots 
land. He was defirous to found a manufacturing village. His abili- 
ties and perfeverance have furmounted every obftacle, and, on a fpot 
where lately there ftood only two or three folitary houics, there are now 
a thoufand inhabitants. They are induftrious and thriving; and there is 
wot a fingle beggar in the place. Thefe facts are well known, and ge 
quire ao Comment. 
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his prejudices, and made up his mind; two phrafes, 
which our Houfe of Commons appear to have bore 
rowed from fome taylor’s thop-board. 

‘Yo conclude, I am happy in having found a travel- 
ler whofe narrative 1 can read without a fufpicion of his 
judgement or veracity. ‘The books of Lady Craven and 
Mrs Piozziare fuch as can be reafonably expected from 
fine ladies. In point of compofition, the letters of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague are a thoufand times 
juperior ; but their authenticity is far from being afcer- 
tained. The letters of Hector St. John, a Penfylva- 
nian farmer, have made much noife, and as an elo- 
quent and philofophical compofition they partly merit 
every praife, but unhappily truth is blended with fable, 
and the man himfelf never exifted. Savary and Vaillant 
are full of lies and bombait, and Johnfon’s Tour-.is al- 
ready in oblivion. 

‘Thefe deformities of literature enhance the value of 
fuch a book as the ** TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS.” 
The publications of M. Volney and Dr Sparman de- 
ferve alfo to be mentioned with refpect, though both 
have been attacked with feverity. In the Englith title 
page of the latter there is a ridiculous blunder :—** A 
“voyage into the interior parts of Africa;” this voy- 
age was performed in a waggon drawn by fix or eight 
oxen, over burning defarts, and mountains almoft in- 
acceflible, 

T am, Sir, 
Your humble fervant, 
BomBaRDINION. 











To the Editor of the Bee. 
On the Effets of voluntary Divorce. 


Ororesr nations have a tendency towards poly- 
gamv ; but where it is prohibited by the laws, religion, 
or cuftom of the country, the pradtife and frequency 
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of divorces come in as a fuccedaneum, which appears 
to be more pernicious to the community than poly. 
gamy. 

1. The chief political advantage obtained by mar. 
riage is the proper educating and maintaining of chil- 
dren; and it is certain that the young of the human 
{pecies require the care and attention of the parents 
jJonger than that of any other animal. And we ma 
obferve that great differences in the breed (fo to fpeak) 
take place from the different care beftowed on child- 
ren. A much greater proportion of the children of 
the lower people die than of the richer, owing to the 
difference of care paid to rearing them. Great num- 
bers of the poorer fort die in infancy, while the fickly 
and weak children of the rich are preferved by the 
fuperior degree of attention paid them. And this is 
the reafon why thofe children of the poor which arrive 
at maturity are generally ftronger than thofe of the 
rich, for none but the ftrong live ; the weak and fick- 
ly die before this period. 

Thus there comes to be, undefignedly, a feleétion 
among the poor of the ftrongeft children ; and if the 
ftrength of the peoples conftitution was to be chiefly 
regarded, and laws eftablifhed to promote this, next 
to the expofing of the weakeft children, want of due 
care and attendance, whether proceeding from want 
of affection or from want of time, would moft effectually 
anfwer this purpofe. The numbers remaining would be 
fewer; but they would, through time, become much 
ftronger ; and thus individuals, and the human fpecies, 
would arrive at greater ftrength. Now let us PP 
this to our fubject. If voluntary divorce be allowed, 
what fecurity is there for the care and miantenance of 
children ? It would be impoffibie to force the father by 
a law to take care of them. He is unqualified for the 
-tafk, at the period when they ftand moit in need of it. 
Here the load feems firft to lie on the mother. But can 
fhe be careful of the children of a man who has divorced 
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her? If the marries a fecond time, they may expec 
the worft treatment; but fhould both the parents thus 
defert the charge afligried them by nature, by their fe- 
paration, no good habits are formed in the children. 

2. The frequency of divorce, from the whim of 
either party, produces a divided intereft in the family, 
even during the marriage; they will a.ways be looking 
forward to an event which they know not how foon may 
take place; this will excite them to be previoufly pros 
viding for the worft, at each others expence. This is 
finely illuftrated by the manners of the Romans. 
1. ‘Lhere was never a people among whom the femal¢ 
point of honour was lefs regarded. From the frequency 
of divorce, conjugal fidelity was lefs regarded. 2. With 
regard toproperty, the hufband and wife were continually 
ftealing from one another, for provifions againft this e« 
vent, and chiefly the wife, as by divorce fhe was the greats 
eft fufferer. ‘ihis practice became fo general that a 
fofter name was invented for it than ftealing, and the 
action given on it was called rerum amatarum aétio. 
For we may obferve, that whenever a vice becomes 
common, it ceafes to be infamous, and it is no longer 
marked with juft indignation or contempt. Thus, 
fometime ago, in this country, ftealing went by the mos 
derate and eafy name of /ifting. 

3- Among the Romans the frequency of divorces 
greatly diminifhed the parental affection, and in partis 
cular it almoft eradicated it in the father. In a coun 
try where conjugal fidelity was fo rare, he had no fe- 
curity to believe the children his own. ‘This is very 
properly ailigned as the caufe of the frequency of giving 
eftates to ftrangers by teftament among the Romans, 
and in no nation with which we are acquainted, was 
this practice carried fo high. It may be faid that this 
was owing to the unlimited patria poteflas, which fa- 
thers were apt te abufe. This helped no doubt; but 
if there had not been a want of affection, the pas 
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rents would never take the advantage of this to hurt 
their children. 

So much was this cuftom practifed of difappointing 
the natural heirs, that it became a trade captare haredi- 
tates legataque, or to hunt after legacies. It is faid that 
Cicero got by legacies no lefs than 70,0001. and Pliny 
the younger, as much, though it is probable fome part 
of it might be for pleading at the bar. To counteract 
this fhameful and hurtful praétice of teftament making, 
we find all the ingenuity of the lawyers employed. 
The querela inofficiofi tefamenti was fometimes given; and 
fometimes fictions were ufed to evade the law, and fet 
alide the teftament. And befides, the frequency of 
teftaments gave rife to forgeries. All thefe circum- 
ftances fhew the uncomfortable fituation of a family 
among the Romans, arifing from the frequency of vo- 
luntary devorce. 

The Pinn. 


TRAVELLING MEMORANDUMS, 
[Continued from Vol. 1V. p. 257-] 
Hyeres, March 1787. 


I HAVE now read, with much attention and pleafure, 
the plays of Corneille.—Voltaire’s commentaries have a 
wonderful refemblance to ours upon Shakefpeare.— 
They are, for the moft part, verbal criticifms and quaint 
refinements, extremely {ftrained, and often extremely 
abfurd, always laid down in the ftile of dogmatical 
propofitions, and fcientific rules, and ill fuited to the 
high genius of both thefe poets. 

I do not queftion at all that Voltaire’s criticifms 
on words and expreffions are juft and accurate.— We 
are not inclined to trace a nice and critical propriety 
of language in the writings of authors allowed to be 
of the higheft rank ; our fearch is for genius ;—we find 
it in Corneille—_Voltaire’s comparifon of him to our 
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Shakefpeare is neithet judicioufly nor fairly drawn.— 
He does juftice to neither.—He is at evident pains, 
but is unable to difguife a peevifh envy at his coun- 
tryman’s great fame, and a remarkably partial preju- 
dice againft the Englifh poet.—It is perfectly evident 
that he did not fufficiently underftand the language, 
and confequently could not difcern the beauties of Shake- 
{peare 5 yet he pronounces many intolerable cenfures 
on him, in the tone of an abfolute and authorifed 
judge. It feems very clear that if Corneille had been 
able, from the nature of his language, and the tafte 
of his cotemporaries, to difengage himfelf from 
thyme and rigid critical rules, he would have refem- 
bled Shakefpeare more than he does.—If Shakefpeare 
had laboured under the prodigious conftraint of rhyme*, 
had he been conftrained by a fyftematical art of poetry, 
as it is called, he would have refembled Corneille very 
much. However, there is a force of genius in Corneille 
which often furmounts the derangements of rhyme and 
rule-—Then he is the great dramatic poet, and per- 
fectly refembles Sh: akefpeare, who fubjected himfelf 
tono rules but fuch as his own native genius, and 
judgment prefcribed. To this aufpicious liberty we 
chiefly owe the fingular pleafure of reading his match- 
lefs works, and of feeing his wonderfully various and 
natural characters occafionally performed by excellent 
actors of both fexes. 

It is extremely remarkable that a player never fails 
to acquire both fame and fortune by excelling in the 
proper and natural performance, even of low parts in 
Shakefpeare’s capital plays, fuch as from Simple, the 
grave diggers, Lancelot, Dogberry, the Nurfe in Ro- 
meo, Mrs uickly, Mine Holt of the Garter, down to 
Doll ‘Tear-theet, Bardolph, and Piftol, becaufe true 
pictures of nature muft ever pleafe.—The genius of a 
great painter is as much diftinguifhed by an infec as 

2 hero, by a fimple cottage as by a gorgeous palace. 

* This is Voltaire’s expreflion. 
Oo 2 
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In the courfe of reading Cornei//e’s plays I have been 
repeatedly {truck with a pleafing recolleCtion of fimi- 
lar beauties in Shakefpeare. Of this I fet down one 
example; after two of the three Horati were killed, 
the furviving brother’s dexterous retreat was reported 
at Rome as an inglorious defeat and flight—Old Ho. 
vativs pours forth his rage and maledictions a- 
gainft the degenerate boy in high {trains of poetry, and 
in the true character of a heroic Roman father.—A 
friend offers rational apologies for the young man, and 
concludes with faying, “* what could he do againft 
fuch odds,” the noble anfwer is, “ He could have 
* died.” Voltaire tells us that this fublime paflage is 
always received by the audience, at Paris, with burits 
of applaufe,—much to their credit.—I am fure the juft 
admirers of Shakefpeare may find fimilar beauties in 
his plays. One occurs to me} it is in one of his leaf 
efteemed pieces, Henry the Sixth, part IL. fcene ii, 
Lord Somerfet, in company with other leaders, find- 
ing their friend, the. gallant Warwick mortally wouns 
ed on the field of battie, exclaims, 


“ O Warwick, Warwick, wert thou as we are, 

We might recover all our lofs again. 

The Queen from France hath brought a puiffant pew’r, 

Even now we heard the news.-—O couldit thou fly,” 
The Heroic Briton’s anfwer is, 


Why then I would not fly.”’ 


Perhaps at the hazard of feeming tedious, if ever thefe 
notes thould be publiihed,—my real and hearty admira- 
tion for Shakefpeare, puthes me, irrefiftibly, into further 
remarks on Vo/taire’s ill conceived criticifms. He has 
partly tranilated Shakefpeare’s excellent play of Julius 
Cefar, which he ftrangely propofes to his countrymen 
and all foreigners, as a proper and fair fpecimen upon 
which they may form a judgment of the original au- 
thor’s genius, and be fully enabled to compare him 
with Corneille. In a note, on page 2. of this feeble 
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tranflation, he fays, & il faut favoir que Shakefpeare ae 
“ wait eu peu d’education, qui! avait le malheur detre ree 
“ duit a etre come edien, quvil fallait plaire au peuple, que le 
“ peuple plus riche en Anglete rre qu alleurs Srequente les 
“ fpettacles, et que Shakefpeare le fervait felan fon gout.” — 

« ji, e. It muft be remarked, that Shakefpeare had little 
« benefit of education, that he was unfortunately redu- 
“ ced to become a comedian; that he found it neceffary 
“to pleafe the populace, who in England are richer 
“than in other countries, and frequent the theatres, 
“and Shakefpeare ferved them with entertainments 
“to their tafte.” In another place, he fays, that 
Shakefpeare introduced low characters and fcenes of 
buffoonery, to pleafe the people, and to get money. 

I venture to aver, on full conviction of my own mind, 
that thefe imputations are rafh, and even grofsly falfe 
and injurious ———Shakefpeare’s low characters have 
fo curious and fo perfect a refemblance to nature, that 
they mult always pleafe, as I have obferved, like mafter- 
pieces in painting ; and moreover they never fail to il- 
luftrate and endear the great characters.—Take away 
the odd, humorous, natural characters and fcenes of 
Falftaff, Poins, Bardolph, Piftol, Mrs Quickly, &c. in his 
two plays of Henry the IV. and particularly the common 
foldier Williams, in his play of Henrythe V.andI venture 
to affirm, that you at once extinguifh more than one half 
of our cordial efteem and admiration of that favourite 
hero. In the fame manner, expunge from the play 
of Julius Czefar, the reprefentation of a giddy, fickle, 
and degenerate, Roman mob, and you diminifh, in a 
very great degree, our eftimation of the two noble 
republican characters,—the honett, fincere, philofophi- 
cal Brutus, and his brave, able, and ambitious friend 
Caflius. ‘The juft admirers, and frequent readers of 
Shakefpeare, will, on their own reflection, and with- 
out farther explanation find, that thefe obfervations, 
though, as far as I know, they are new, are clearly ap- 
plicable to every one of his plays, in which low charac- 
ters are introduced. Shakefpeare was incapable to de- 
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viate from the truth of nature and character to pleafe 
the great or footh the vulgar; and no dramatic writer 
ever treated the common people with fo much contempt. 
His fcenes in ridicule of them are as exquifite as they 
are various; though Voltaire ignorantly fays he court- 
ed their favour? Of this the ludicrous charaéters and 
true comic drollery of Dogberr ry the conftable, and his 
low affociates, in the play of Much Ado About No- 
thing, is one proof ;—there is {till a more precious 
fcene, of the fame kind, in that part of his play of Hen- 
ry the Sixth, where Jack Cade and his gang deliberate 
on a reformation of the ftate ;—this is a fingular piece 
of comedy and ridicule of low life, applicable to all 
periods and all nations ;—it has that charaéter of eter 
nal nature, which diftinguifhes Shakefpeare,—it de- 
{cribes to the life, the fooleries of free and ignorant 
people in all ages. ‘here is no judgment in / “oltai ire’s 
reflection on Shake {peare, *¢ that he was reduced to be- 
come a comedian,” a circumitance which certainly im- 
proved his great natural talents, as a dramatic writer.— 
Meliere, who far excelled all French comic writers, 
was alfo a player.— The native genius and judgment of 
both derived material advantages from experience and 
knowledge in the theatrical reprefentations of human 
nature.—Voltaire himfelf was ftudious of the art, and 
practifed it often—One circumftance muit be fufli- 
cient to convince ail fenfible foreigners of Voltaire’s 
wilful and partial mifreprefentation of Shakefpeare ;-— 
what I mean is that he fingly contradicts the unani- 
mous opinion of all Britifh people for a courfe of more 
than two centuries.—An imperfect judge of the +3 
nifh language might as reafonably attempt to deny the 
merit of Cervantes, and produce a morfel of a flat, li- 
teral tranflation by himfelf, as fuflicient eviglence to 
difcredit him.—Not only the common people in Bri- 
tain, but all their fuperiors, wife, and unwife, all the 
poets, great and f{mail, all the critics, good and bad, 
concur, without a ciflenting voice, in ‘admiration of 
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Shakefpeare, as an umrivalled dramatic poet.—Even 
Pope, (though like Voltaire, bedazzied by the immo- 
derate praife of his cotemporaries of all ranks, though 
like him proud of his harmonious rhimes, and his art 
of poetry,) jomed in the general ven cranien, and pub- 
liihed an edition of his works, with humble notes, 
which are not fo abfurd as Warburton’s.—Flies {warm 
in the fun-beams, or, to ufe Shakefpeare’s expreffion, 
« Whither fly the gnats but to the fun ?’———Shake- 
fpeare has been plyed by commentators and critics 
more than all the reft of our pocts together.—Among 
the crowd I can diftinguifh very few.—The author of 
the Canons of Criticifm writes, in my opinion, with 
{fuperior propriety, judgment, and tafte, and he lafhes 
Warburton moft juftly. An eminent lady, Mrs 
Montague, has alfo diftinguifhed herfelf in the lift.— 
She writes with true difcernment and elegance.—I 
only object that fhe treats Voltaire with more com- 
plaifance than he deferved.—I concur with thofe who 
allow that Samuel ye care poflefled uncommonly 
ftrong powers, both of thinking and expreflion ;—but 
furely he was not fufficiently unprejudiced and liberal 
in his knowledge of human life, and he was too for- 
mally fcientific to merit the character of a found and 
unexceptionable critic, on fo great a mafter of truth 
and nature as Shakefpeare was.—Indeed his opinions 
of our poets, particularly of the immortal Milton, are 
evidently warped and affected by the avowed bigot- 
try of his principles i in regard to church and ftate ; yet 
he warmly joins the general applaufe.—Voltaire in- 
vites his countrymen to juc dge of Shakefpeare’s merit 
by his morfel of literal tranfi: a. made, to ufe his own 
words, mot pour mot; and then he adds, (with aftonifh- 
ing levity), thefe words; “ Fe n'ai gu’un mot 4 ajouter ; 
“ off que les vers blancs ne coutent que la peine de les dice 
“ ter, cela n’eft pas plus difficile qu'une Iettre.’—i. e, «1 
“ have only a word to add, that is, that compofitions in 
“ blank verfe coft only the trouble of dictating them, 
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“which is as eafy as a familiar letter.°—No man of 
common fenfe can wonder that a literal tranflation, 
mot pour mot, and written, as Voltaire boafts, with the 
indoience and eafe of a familiar epiftle, fhould be to- 
tally inadequate to convey any juit idea of original ge- 
nius.—Yet I own I have been furprifed to meet with 
fome Frenchmen of reputation for tafte and parts, who 
form their opinions on fuch a tranflation and fuch au- 
thority.—The juft admirers of Shakefpeare will for- 
give this long digreflion,—perhaps with it had been 
longer.—I feel no fear of offending thofe who may dif- 
like it.—I now return to my profefled object, “ Tra- 
“ velling Memorandums.” 


(To be continued. ) 








DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATE. 


Waincntven: the principal obje& reprefented in the 
plate that accompanies this number, is a houfe pleafantly 
fituated upon an eminence, about a mile fouth weit from 
Edinburgh, commanding an extenfive view weitward, 
over a very fine champaign corn country, interfperfed 
with little hills, which renders the profpect both rich and 
picturefque. On the north is feen the Frith of Forth, with 
the Fife hills rifing up behind ; and to the right the prof- 
pect, on that hand, is bounded by the Caitle of Edinburgh, 
feated in fublime majefty, on the fummit of a lofty rock. 
On the eaft and fouth, Arthur’s feat and Salifbury rocks, 
Braid and Pentland hills, form a bold and varied outline, 
that adds much to the beauty of the fertile ground around 
this place. 

This houfe is here noticed chiefly becaufe it was the 
birth-place and chief refidence of the great Napier, baron 
of Merchifton, inventor of Logarithms, and of many 
other mathametical difcoveries. Here he was born in the 
yeat 1560. In this houfe he brought to perfection his m- 
portant difcovery. From this place were dated moft of 
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his letters, for more than twenty years, to the principal 
literary men in Europe: So that to the literati of the fix- 
teenth century the name of Merchifton mutt have been nearly as 
familiar as that of London or Paris are at prefent.—Here it was 
that he received the vifit from Mr Henry Briggs, mathematical 
profeffor of Grefham College, London, who, in the year 1615, 
went to Scotland on purpofe to fee him.—and here he died, in 
the 68th year of his age, anno 1616. 

The meeting of Mr Briggs with Napier is thus deferibed by 
Lilly the aftrologer : 

“ When Merchifton firft publithed his Logarithms, Mr 
Briggs,then reader of Aftronomy Ledtures at Grefham College, 
London, was fo furprifed with admiration of them, that. he 
could have no quietnefs in himéelf, untill he had feen that noble 
perfon whofe only invention they were. He acquaints John 
Marr therewith, who went into Scotland before Mr Briggs, 
purpofely to be there when thefe two fo learned perfons fhould 
meet. Mr Briggs appoints a certain day when to meet at Edin- 
burgh, but failing thereof, Merchifton was fearful he would not 
come. It happened one day as John Marr and the Lord Na- 
pier were fpeaking of Mr Briggs; “* Ah! John, faith Merchif- 
ton, Mr Briggs will not now come!” At the very inftant one 
knocks at the gate; John Marr hafted down, and it proved to 
be Mr Briggs, to his great contentment. He brings Mr Briggs 
up into my Lord’s chamber, where almoft one quarter of an 
hour was {pent, each beholding the other with admiration, be- 
fore one word was fpoken ; at laft Mr Briggs began: “* My 
“ Lord, 1 have undertaken this long journey purpofely to fee 
** your perfon, and to know by what engine of wit or ingenui- 
“ ty you came firft to think of this moft excellent help unto af- 
“ tronomy, viz. the Logarithms; but, my Lord, being by you 
“ found out, I wonder nobody elfe found it out before, when 
“ now being known, it appears fo eafy.” He was nobly enter- 
tained by the Lord Napier, and every fummer after that during 
the Laird’s being alive, this venerable mak Mr Briggs went pur- 
pofely to Scotland to vifit him.” 

The building isan exaét reprefentation of the ftate of archite€ture 
ufed in thof days by the nobility and perfons of rank in Scot- 
land; of which many other fpecimens yet remain. This houle 
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is now poffefled by Dr Blair, Profeffor of Aftronomy in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh, who is here now carrying on a feries T 
of experiments in optics, which promife to be produétive of B 
material improvements in that branch of fcience. Oo 

M 

W 
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The Editor of this Mifcellany is proud to rank himfelf among thof A 
avho were honoured with the friendfhip of the late ingenious 

Blacklock, in whofe company he has fpent many a bour, Ea 


’ 
and from whofe inftruditve converfation he has derived much 
improvement. Towards the latter part of bis life, bis health @ 
having been a good deal impaired, he was prevented from en 
joying bis favourite amufement, (i. e.) mufical performances, 
his Jpirits began to flag, which, concurring with bis native 
modefly, made him avoid any literary exertion. His friends, 
thinking a litile exertion might be attended with beneficial éef- D 
Sets, firove to roufe him to it. With that view, he was urg- g rr 
ed to fend a poetical addrefs to bis friend, which he agreed ta And 
do, on condition he fhould get a return in kind. This being But 
affented to, produced the following verfes by him, which were "Twe 
anfwered as below. The warm benevolence of heart which So w 
Dr Blacklock poffeffed, did not let bim perceive how much bis But 1 
compliments were exaggerated, and it would have been crud A 
to take amifs what he fo kindly intended. 
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Verses—Jy the late Dr Buacxrock to a Friend. To fi 
Witt 

! a) . And 

O tnov! whofe foul uncheck’d by narrow views, But ; 
The public good, with fteady courfe, purfues : ‘tod 
Whofe with, by felfith motives unconfin’d, For 1 
Dilates to grafp thy country, and mankind. Bein 
Where fhall the Mufe her fond attention turn? Yet | 
‘With how intenfe a flame her bofom burn! And 
What glowing theme her accents mutt infpire, So. I 
Clear as thy thought, and vaft as thy defire? ode 
Arduous the tafk, a topic to explore, T. 
To thee delightful, yet unfung before ; But | 
The Mufe unequal to fo vaft a height, The 
With confcious modefty, retards her flight, And 
Nor vainly oftentatious would appean, So I 
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To ftretch her powers beyond her humble fphere. 
By rolling years, her native vigour fpent, 
On loftier fubjeéts now no more intent ; 
Merit to fing the dares no more afpire,” 
Wifely content to view it and admire. 
Content fublimer efforts to fufpend, 
And withing only to be call’d thy friend. 
Tk. B. 
Edinburgh, Auguft 25. 1789. 


———$?$ 
Anfwer. 


Dear Doétor, I duly receiv’d your kind letter, 
And am fure, none alive could have butter’d me better. 
But left you retraé what’s fo handfomely faid, 
*Twere beft not to harp on that ftring, I’m afraid ; 
So with my beft thanks, I return my beft bow ; 
But think not, good fir, I'll beplafter you too. 

And now having eik’d out three ftanza’s in rhime, 
A thing I try now for the very firft time. 
In good manners the Mufes I ought to addrefs, 
To fee if they’d help me my thoughts to exprefs, 
With neatnefs, and clearnefs, and fpirit, and fire, 
And ev’ry thing elfe that a bard fhould defire. 
But alas ! I'm afraid, they’d reje& my petition; 
And laugh me to fcorn for fuch idle ambition. 
For tho’ they themfelves are not young nymphs, I trow, 
Being courted by Homer, as well as by you, 
Yet like other females, they old men defpife, 
And are only delighted with young fellow’s fighs. 
So, like Reynard in fable, ll cunningly cry, 
Sour grapes I do hate, and will none of them try. 

To momus I next thought my fuit to prefer, 
But he archly to my mental ftate did refer. 
The mercury there {tood as low down as rain, 
And feemed not likely to rife foon again ; 
So I e’en take the hint, and with calmnefs defift 
from attempting what fate had refoly’d to refift. 
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So, to borrow your words, I fuch efforts fufpend, 
But thall ever be proud to be called your friend. 


A. 
Auguft 26. 1789. . 
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For the fame reafon as above given, an invitation was infgfled 
on before a vifit would be made, which produced from bim 
the following lines. Thofe, it is hoped, will prove that even 
though bis. fpirits failed, the fire of genius had not altogether 
abandoned him. 


You will not, dear friend, though your abfence I mourn, 
Till verfes invite you, you will not return ; , 
But verfes from whence—the attempt will be vain ; 
Eternal fterility dwells in my brain: 

To all the nine Mufes in vain have I pray’d; 

The Mules, with feorn, have denied me their aid, 

And leave me, poor finner, with patience and time, 

From fancy, though reftive, to hammer dull rhyme. 

Such is the fuccefs that for ever attends 

The man who on foreign affiftance depends. 

Since Phebus in anger has left me forlorn, 

Since laurels no longer my temples adorn, 

Like my eyes, fince my genius is wrapt in dull gloom, 
Nor fpirit, nor wit, my low numbers relume, 

This lay, though exerted with labour and pain, 

Let friendthip accept, nor accept with difdain. 

- O hither thy fpeed Jet her mandates impell ; 

Thy prefence each medical power will excel, 

Thy wifdom improve me, thy humour divert, 

Thy converfe expand and enliven my heart. 

Mrs B—— her compliments fends you, with mine, 

And warmly requefts that with us you fhould dine. 

We name not the day, but the favour we claim, 
The time let your private conveniency name ; 
Before it arrives, if to us "tis made known, 
You then may be certain to find us alone. 

. T. B, 


I. 


1791. PREMIUMS AWARDED. gol 
i 
Premiums for Literary Compofitions awarded. 


THE Editor bas been at length favoured with the decifion 
of the Judges on the Competition Pieces for Premiums, which 
have been awarded as follow : 


CLASS I. For the beft written and moft charaéteriftic 
Sketch of the Life of any of the great men or philofophers 
that follow, viz.—Galileo—Columbus—Don Henry of Portu- 
gal—Tycho Brahe—Friar Bacon—Alfred—Charlemagne— 
Cofmo or Lorenzo de Medicis—Cardinal Ximenes—Guftavus 
Vafa—the Czar Peter the Great—Bacon Lord Verulam—the 
Abbe de Saint Pierre—the Bifhop of Chiapa—or any other 
great Statefman or Philofopher, who appeared in Europe be- 
tween the Revival of Letters and the beginning of the prefent 
century.x—FIVE GUINEAS, 


Only one Competition Piece was offered in this clafs. It 
was a Sketch of the Life of the Czar Peter the Great. The 
Judges were of opinion, that it did not fulfil the conditions re- 
quired in the Profpectus, and therefore was not entitled to the 
Premium—Nor does the Editor think it could with propriety 
be admitted into his Mifcellany. As the defeés, however, 
feem rather to arife from the youth and inexperience of the 
Writer than from any other caufe; and as the Editor is defi- 
rous ftriétly to comply with the conditions of his Profpeétus, 
he thinks the Writer of this article entitled to the Premium— 
though, in tendernéfs to the Author, on account of the circum- 
ftances here ftated, he has refrained from opening the fealed 
paper, not defiring, thus circumftanced, to know who he is.— 
But if he will fend a copy of the motto to the paper, in the 
fame han: writing, by any perfon to the Bee Office, Hender- 
fon’s Stairs, the Premium will be paid to that perfon, without 
any queftions being afked. 

He begs leave on this occafion to caution young writers from 
attempting, at an early period of life, to delineate charaéters.— 
He has obferved, that on two fubjeéts, young people are ex- 
tremely apt to decide, without a fufficient fhare of xnowledge, 
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viz. in refpe& to human charaéters, and to file in literary com- 
pofition. In both thefe cafes, much experience, and long ob- 
fervation, are required, before a habit of diftinguifhing the 
ftriking and charaéteriftic features of each can be acquired :— 
and of courfe any attempt at delineation, before that period 
arrives, is but an aukward daubing, that may have a gaudy 
enough appearance, and fufficient glare of colouring, without 
any difcrimination of charaéter. 


II. Charatteriftical Sketch of any Modern Charaéter.—FIVE 
GUINEAS, 


No Competition Piece in this clafs. 


IIL, For the beft original Effay, Story, Apologue, or Tale, 
illuftrative of life and manners—or Effufion or Difquifition on 
any fubje& that tends to intereft the heart, and amufe the ima- 
gination, in profe—FIVE GUINEAS. 


In this clafs there were feveral pieces of merit: nor were the 
Judges for fome time altogether decided which of the two fol- 
lowing pieces te prefer ; though at length they agreed that the 
Effay on the Effential Qualities of Poetical Genius deferved the 
preference. The fentence which accompanied it as an epigraph 
was, “* Check name, and mark if to get the prize—Albanicus, 
P. G. R.”—which, on being opened, was found to be figned 
Critox—The Premium will of courfe be delivered to the Author, 
when he fends an order for it in the fame hand-writing with the 
Effay. 

The Effay that came fecond in the opinion of the Judges, 
was upon Wit, with the following line from Pope, as an epir 
graph : 

“* Here are whom beaven bath ble with flores of wit.’ 
The Writer, without entering into dry definition, which, on a 
{ubject of this nature, never fails to‘prove tirefome,.and little 
inftruétive, tries rather to illuftrate his fubjeét by example in 
his own mode of writing, in which feveral very good ftrokes of 
dry humour occur. This Effay, if the Writer permits, thall 
have a place in the Bee. 

The Editor, who pretends not to be fuch a competent Judge 
as thofe to whom it was referred, would perhaps have been at a 
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lols to decide, whether the little Tale called the Monfer, with 
the epigraph, 
& Monfirum, borrendum, informe, ingen,” 

might not have been in fome refpects equal to the former: for 
though this piece has fome very obvious defects, and is evidently 
written by a young perfon, whofe ftile is not yet chaftened, yet 
it difcovers a fund of fancy and humour which ought, he thinks, 
abundantly to attone for thefe defects. The great modefty of 
the Writer, too, in the letter which accompanied it, tended 
very much to conciliate his favour. By the Author’s permif- 
fion, he will fubmit this piece to the Readers of the Bee. 

The Effay on the Hiftorical Compoftion of the Antients and 
the Moderns, with a Character of Watfon’s Hiftory of Philip IL. 
having this motto, 

“* Whether in Batavia or Baotia born, 

6‘ Their deeds the fory of the world adorn ;” 
deferved, in the opinion of the Judges, to be mentioned with 
re(peét :-—but it had two defeéts: Firft, being too leng ; and, 
what they judged of {till more importance, the panegyric on 
Mr Watfon as an hiftorian feemed to be greatly too high for 
the region of found criticifm. True criticifm fcarcely ever de- 
generates into extatic admiration, or indifcriminate abufe. 

The Story of Mifs Howard too was deemed worthy of notice. 
The tale itfelf was judged rather too deeply tragic to be highly 
pleafing, nor were the incidents of that kind that can much 
amufe the imagination ; but the tendency of the piece was 
thought good; and the execution, though not deferving the 
higheft degree of admiration, is {till refpectable. 

The little Apologue, with the motto Cre/cit occulto, on ac- 
count of its brevity, and the eafe and {pirit with which it is 
written, would have perhaps obtained a higher place with the 
Editor than the Judges afligned to it-—The future correfpon- 
dence df this’ writer he fhould with to cultivate. 

The Effay figned Botanicus would have ftood much higher 
in the opinion of the Judges if it had contained more vivacity, 
and had been lefs methodical—lIt is a dry didaétic treatfie. The 
writer would have had his imagination a little warmed, and 
would have written in a manner better fitted to intereft the 
multitude of readers, had he firft perufed a very ingenious poem 
on this fubje&t, written by Dr Darwin. 
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The Effay on the ftile of Mr Gibbon was thought faulty in 
two refpedis ; firft, by being too long; and next, by not pof 
feffing thofe acute traits of difcrimination which ouglit ever to 
be confpictious in writings where ftile is the object of dif 
euffion 


The very elaborate Eflay on the Solar Syftem, though it dif 
covers both genius and imagination, was reckoned greatly too 
long for the purpofe intended. This fault feemed to arife rather 
from the nature of the fubje& made choice of, than from any 
defeét in the writer. 

The Effay on the Prevalent Opinion of Modern Degeneracy, 
though it does not poflefs any very ftriking excellencies, was 
yet deemied a very refpectable moral effay. 

Several other pieces were not particularly criticifed. 


IV. For the beft original Effay in Verfe, Ode, Tale, Sonnet, 
or fhort Poetical Effufion of any kind.—TWO GUINEAS. 


The Premium in this clafS was adjudged to an Ode on Gran 
deur, with this motto, 
Sapius ventis agitatur ingens 
Pinus: excelfa graviore cafu 
Decidunt turres, feriuntque fummos 
ulmina montes. HOR. 
On opening the fealed note, it was found to be written by 
Heétor Macneil, Efq; who will pleafe order the Premium to be 
called for.——This Ode fhall appear in an early number of the 
Bee. 
The next place was adjudged to the Poem on Portfdown 
Hill, near Portfmouth, with this motto, 
Hence Britannia fees 
Her folid grandeur rife, 
~ Ilence rules the circling deep, and awes the world. 
THOMSON. 
The greateft defe& of this compofition is its length; the mo 
deft author may be aflured ‘it is far from. being defticute of 
Merit. 
“The piece offered by Thealogus was adjudged to the next place 
And that of Sd/ox held the next rank. 


t, 
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The Editor would perhaps have thought that the Verfes by 
Hibernia deferved to be particularly diftinguithed, as his fond 
recolleétion of the innocent fcenes of. youth makes him view 
with a tender partiality any natural allufions to thefe. The 
want of affectation is, to him, one of the ftrongeft recommen- 
dations of poetical compofitions, and he perceives little of it in 
this extra&. 

The Verfes on Sun-fet—mon auri captus,—are not without 
beauties; but the writer has been negligent :—who can read 
this line ? . 

“ And now in pompous aflemblage gay.” 2 
No writer of verfes ought to allow fuch faulty meafure to go ou. 
of his hands, unlefs on burlefque fubjets, when the limping of th © 
verfe may fometimes add to the humour: Who ever heard o 
“* em’rald eyes?” What fort of a figure would this make if paint- 
ed? 

Several other pieces were not criticifed. 


V. For the moft fpirited Tranflation, or elegant imitation of 
any fele& poem in foreign languages, whether antient or mo- 
dern.—TW O GUINEAS, 

The firft place in this Clafs was affigned to the fpecimen of 
a tranflation of Virgil’s Georgics, B. IV. figned Philegron, 
which was judged to poflels great merit on account of its ele- 
gance, and {tri adherence to the original: The moft faulty 
line is this : 

“ Swelling with moifture, feeks prolific fhowers. 
Which is neither very good fenfey nor conveys the idea of the 
author. 
“ Vere tument terre, & genitalia femina pofcunt.” 

A correétion of this line is requefted—On operiing the fealed 
note, the Editor was referred to Mr James Allan, at Mr Towers’, 
Trongate, Glafgow.—An order from him for the premium will 
, be pundtually anfwered : and it will be efteemed a favour if 
‘the remainder of that Georgic is fent, as the writer hints it is 
already tranilated in the fame manner. 

The fecond place in this-clafs was afligned to thé tranflation 
of the Epiftle of the King of Pruffia to the Marquis d’ Argens. 
The Editer agrees with the writer in thinking he has not been 

Vol. IV. Qq 
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fortunate in finding an original that would be much relifhed by 
the bulk of the people in this country. 

The Fable from Gellert, with the motto, 

¢ Floriferis ut apes, Se.” 
comes in the third place ; and had the Editor been to decide, he 
would perhaps have thought that the eafy manner in whieh it 
is executed entitled it to higher rank. 

The riddle, called No Riddle, and fome others, have not been 
criticifed. 

On this occafion the Editor returns refpeéctful thanks to the 
gentlemen who have honoured him with their performances ; 
to all of which he will ftudy to do juftice. Thofe pieces which 
have not obtained premiums, together with the fealed notes be- 
longing to each, are in his pofleffion unopened, where they will 
remain, without ever being opened, for fix months, unlef: they 
be fooner called for, when they will be burnt, in prefence of re- 
{petable perfons, agreeable to the notice firft given in the Pro- 
fpectus. He will underftand that he has permiffion to publith 
fuch of thefe pieces as he thall think wil} fuit his Mifcellany, un- 
lefs he thal receive intimation to the contrary: In that cafe, 
the pieces will be delivered to thofe who fhall call for them, 
with this precaution, that a copy of the motto of fuch papers in 
the fame hand-writing be fent, as a voucher that they. are only 
called for by the rightful owner. 


—<—$—$—$—[=—_=—=——————_==—=—[ZK[#  — i EiESS==a=a"==a2=={[nnanBnanaoI=E=E=—_*> 
Parliamentary Proceedings. 


IMPEACHMENT OF MR HASTINGS. 


In a Committee of the whole Houfe, December 17. 


MMR Burke, after a pretty long introduétion, replete with 
flowers of oratory and flafhes of wit, in which be endeavoured 
to imprefs the Houfe with an idea of. the propriety of the pro- 
fecution, and to prove that the delays on the trial had not pro- 
ceeded from the Managers, concluded with moving : 

“ ‘That it appears to this committee, that an impeachment 
“¢ preferred by the’ Commons Houfe of Parliament, in name 
* of themfelves and of all the Commons of Great Britain, 
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«« againft Warren Haflings, Efq; late Governor General of Ben- 
“ gal, for fundry high crimes and mifdemeanors, is now depend- 
& ing. 

Mr Er/fkine oppofed the motion. He contended, that the com- 
mittee ought not to decide this queftion, without having re- 
courfe to precedents. It would not be denied, that this was 
a queftion of law, and to be decided on ftrict legal principles. 
By the agth article of Magna Charta, no man is to be reftrained 
or punifhed in his perfon or property, but by the judgment of 
his Peers, or the Law of the land. The Houfe of Commons, he 
trufted, would never affiime the privilege of declaring what the 
law ought to be. If recourfe was had to precedents, it would 
appear, that the Lords had decided time after time, that im- 
peachments do abate by a diffolution of Parliament, and that 
the Commons had acquiefced in thefe decifions. From the 
Conqueft to the prefert time, there was no inftdnce in which 
the Houfe had faid, in terms, that an impeachment does not 
abate by a diffolution of Parliament.—He then endeavoured to 
fhow,.and quoted the authority of Bullftrode and Hale, that 
writs of error did abate, without any exception, till 1673.—He 
confidered the precedent of 1678, in the cafe of Danby, when 
the Lords refolved that writs of error, appeal, and impeachment, 
do not abate by a diffolution ot Parliament, as arifing from the 
phrenzy of the times, and with a view to the particular cafe of 
the Catholic Lords—(but being taken fuddenly ill at this part 
of his fpeech, he was unable to proceed.) 

Mr Speaker rofe to ftate to the committee the refult of the 
beft refearch into precedents that he had been able to make— 
He produced various inftances of writs of error not abating 
prior to 1673,—he faid, when Lord Danbv applied to the Court of 
‘ King’s Bench, to be bailed after the diffolution of Parliament, 
the Court recognized the doétrine, that the impeachment did 
not fall to the ground in confequence of the diffolution, as the 
known and eftablifhed law of Parliament. The fame doétrine 
was confirmed by the cafes of Lords Peterborough and Salifbury 
in 1690—and of Lord Oxford in 1717.—The Houfe, he obferved, 
would do well to confider how far their undoubted right 
might be affected by the doubt which appointing a committee to 
fearch for precedents might imply. He recommended it to the 
Houfe not to put it in the power of the Crown to defeat an im- 
— by a diffolution, and he exhorted them to adopt a 
ine that would acquire honour to themfelves, and render an 
important fervice to pofterity, by making affurance double 
fure, on the only doubt that had ever arifen among the com- 
mons of their own privilege. 

Mr Hardinge contended, that the Commons of one Parlia- 
ment were unfettered by their predeccffors, and would never 
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give them credit for what had not received the fanétion of law: 
that when Parliament: was: at an end, their controulver the 
rights of the ffbject, ‘and their fupport of thefe rights, were 
equally at anend. He then adduced a variety of cafes:to thow, 
that the power of Parliament was annihilated by a diffolution, 
particularly with refpect to imprifonment—and if, faid he, the 
Lords cannot, imprifon at al, or bail for a time beyond the 
Parliament upon impeachment for high crimes and mifdemea- 
nors,they may yet proceed in fatu quo ata new Parliament ; the 
power is a mockery of juftice, for they have no prifoner. If 
they could, on the other hand, imprifon him till the next Par- 
liament, they could do it infinitely, as long as it pleafed the 
King to difcontinue the Parliament. He contended. that. writs 
of error originally abated, even by a prorogation of Parliament; 
writes of error do not now abate, and in that refpect the order 
of 1678 has been affirmed by ufage; but if the law was. origi- 
nally different,-it proves the idea. with great force, that 
' « in fatu quo,” was out of fight, even upon writs of error,— 
- but he denied the analogy between writs of error and impeach- 
- ments. 

On the topic of precedents he contended, that before the year 
1678, not one inftance was to be found of an impeachment conti- 
nued by thenext Parliament, and mentioned two cafes that ftruck 
his mind forcibly, as if the Lords and Commons had fuppofed the 
impeachment legally at an end by the diffolution of Parliament. 
The firft was the cafe of the Duke of Buckingham, in the fe- 
cond year of Charles the firft—when the king diffolved the Par- 
liament evidently for the purpofe of defeating the impeachment, 
and ordered a profecution againft him before the Court of Star 
Chamber, nor did the next Parliament complain of this infult— 
The other inftance occurred in 1665, of Drake, impeached for 
a libel. The Lords directed, that in cafe of a diffolution, he 
fhould be the object of profecution by the Attorney General 
in the King’s Bench ; the order for profecuting by the Attorney 
General was indeed illegal, but the fufpicion that gave birth to 
it appears to have been, that he ee would have efcaped, and 
that neither imprifonment of him, nor bail, would have been 
legal between that Parliament and the next.—The cafe of Lord 
Danby he accounted for from the fury and violence of the 
times, and entered at great length into an hiftorical inveftiga- 
tion of the conduc of Parliamert, and their, motives for it in 
regard to this cafe, as well as to the revilal of the opinion then 
adopted, in the year 1688, and of the proceedings in 1690, and 
in 1717, on the fubjecét of impeachments.—Upon the whole of 
this view of the precedents, he expreffed a very ferious doubt 
at leaft, whether impeachments could be taken up in flatu quo 
by a new parliament. -He adjured the houfe to act upon the 
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recommendation ‘of a right -hanourable gentleman’; in wtlier 
words, to ‘be deliberate and wary in examining all ‘the mate- 
fials that could enlighten their judgment, before they affirm- 
ed in the form of anafferted privilege, a@ judicial duty of the 
Court, whofe jurifdiction they could not change, and whofe 
judgment they. could not forefee. He intimated a diflike to 
this mode of. afferting the right, even if they believed it was 
clear, but recommended that if that /Sou/d be their opinion, they 
would 4 upon it in a mode of aferting it equally effectual, but 
kefs irregular, and: more conftitutional. Thinking, however, 
as he then‘did, he fhrould certainly give his vote for leaving the 
chair, in order to appoint acommittee by the houfe when re- 
fumed for the purpofe of examining precedents. 

Mr Yorke approved of the motion, for time to enquire into 
precedents. 

Mr Anftruth>r was of Opinion, this cafe was clear of all doubt. 
The laft Parliament had folemaly determined in favour of the 
mpeachment, and it was the duty of the prefent Houfe of 
Commons, in his opinion, to continne their proceedings upon 
the fubjeét. The privileges of the Houfe of Commons he ever 
fhould hold facred, and ihould not be difpofed to go in fearch 
of them in the journals of the Lords—he expected to find them 
no where but in the houfe itfelf—he denied that writs of error 
fuffered abatesnent, either by prorogation or diffolution, and fo 
ftood the cafe of an impeachment—and entered into an exami- 
nation of the cafes of 1678, 1688, and 1717, inferring from the 
whole, that am impeachment did not abate in confequence of 2 
diffolution, and was of opinion, that the Houfe ought to allow 
no further time for the inveftigation of precedents. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, on account of the late hour, 
waved entering then upon the argument ;-and moved, « that 
“the chairman do now leave the chair, report progrefs, and 
“ afk leave to fit again.” 

Mr Burke chearfully acquiefced in the motion of adjournment. 

Sir Fobn Scott begged to know from: Mr Burke, what was 
the precife meaning of the words ** now depending.” 

Mr Burke faid, that he had ufed the precife words fent up to 
the Houfe of Lords in the cafe of Lord Danby; and whatever 
the words *« now depending’”’ meant then, he meant now. 

The Mafter of the Rolls withed him to fay, now depending 
“ in the fame ftate in which it was at the clofe of Parliament.” 

Mr Fox oppofed the amendment, the words ** now depend. 
“ ing” being ample and expreffive. 

Adjourned till Wednefiiay the 22d. 

Qn that day the committee being again refumed, Mr Er/- 
ke refumed his former argument, contending, that by the ufage 
of Parliament, and the precedents of the Lords, all impeache 
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ments did abate upon a diffulution. His motion would have 
been completely done away, if the Right Honourable Gentle. 
man had made it only a qoetion of privilege. He never could 
doubt of any of the privileges of the Commons. But this was 
not a queftion of power or will, but a judicial queftion found. 
ed upon the refolutions and precedents of the Honfe. 

In anfwer to the Speaker, that there had been no dents 
before 1678, he faid, that every other precedent was direét in the 
teeth of the ftatute of Henry IV. and Magna Charta; the ref 
lution of 1678 was overturned by that of 1688. He reverted to 
thie cafe of Lord Danby, which he faid was occafioned bya 
fhameful coalition. He adverted to the precedent in 1690, to 
the cafe of Lords Peterborough, and Salifbury of the Duke 
of Buckingham, and of the Duke of Leeds in 1701, all of which 
he endeavoured to fhow might be interpreted in favour of his 
opinion; Lord Danby’s application to the Court of King’s 
Bench was rejected, becaute, by the Habeas Corpus act, his cafe 
was not bailable. , 

He then adverted to the fecurities with which we were fur- 
nithed from the act of Habeas vad and Magna Charta. 

The firt fecurity was, that we fhould have a fpeedy trial, and 
not fuffer the inconvenience of long imprifonment. ‘The fecond 
curity was the identity of the judges in impeachments. That 
Peers were hereditary judges. That during the impeachment of 
Mr Haftings,many members of the Houfe of Commons have fuc- 
ceeded to the Peerage ; that from being his accufers, they are 
become his judges ; and in confequence of the diffolution of 
the Parliament, fixteen new Peers are fent from the northern 


part of the kingdom to prefide as judges in the impeachment in. 


ueftion. 
’ The next fecurity was, that there fhould be no feparation ia 
the trial. Inthe prefent cafe, what mortal man, however great 
his abilities, could poffibly recollect the whole evidence adduc- 
ed in the courfe of this trial. : 

The laft fecurity was, that the parties fhould be confronted; 
and viva voce evidence heard and commented upon. He here 
compared the trial of Mr Haftings to a trial for a capital offence 
in the ordinary Courts of Judicature. Deprived of this fecuri« 
ty, he would not throw away the life of a fparrow, or drawa 
feather from its wing ; that there ought to be written evidence 
as well as a viva voce teftimony before judgment could be pray- 
ed by the Commons in the prefent inftance. He. therefore 
would’ make this moderate and modeft with to the Houfe for 
fome more time to confult precedents, 

The Ghantellor of the Exchequer, faid, that if there was evi- 
dence of an uniform and eftablifhed ufage in Parliament with 
refpedt to the operation of a diffolution, though fuch evidence 
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could not alter his opinion, he would bow in filence to its au- 
thority, and confider only of a remedy. But he was juttified in 
afferting, that there was no fuch evidence, and he would fupport. 
his affertion by a review of the precedents that had been brought 
forward by the Right Honourable Gentlemen, precedents which 
would fhow, not only that impeachments were not puta ftop to 
by a diffolution of Parliament, but exactly the reverie. He then 
took a deliberate view of all the cafes adduced from the year 
1673 downwards, and concluded, that they on the whole tend- 
ed to evince, that impeachments were continued from Parlia- 
ment to Parliament. 

After having thus examined the bufinefs of precedents ; the 
next mode of inveftigation, he obferved, is to confider, whether 
there is any clear and eftablifhed principle in the conftitution, 
trom which light may be thrown on the prefent queftion. There 
were, he remarked, two powers of Parliament, the legiflative 
and the judicial. ‘Thefe powers had each a different extent and 
duration, and from confounding them, it might be apprehended, 
arofe part of the doubts entertained with regard to the prefent 
queftion. All acts of /egi/lature were put a ftop to not only by 
diffolution, but even by prorogation : whereas acts of judicature 
were not fubjeét to the influence of either. Among thefe acts 
of judicature impeachment might be included: An impeach- 
ment was an act, not of the particular Houfe of Commons which 
might exift when it was commenced, but of the whole Com- 
mons of the realm. The Houfe were not at liberty, without 
examination, to drop an impeachment that had been before ta- 
ken up by the-Commons in the perfon of their reprefentatives, 
They were in the fituation of a fucceffor to the Attorney Gene- 
rl, who was required to go on with the trials already commene 
ced on the part of the King. He had heard, indeed, that there 
was in law, no fuch body as the Houfe of Commons of Eng- 
land; but that from any accidental omiffion it fhould be in- 
ferred, that there did not really exift that body, who in every 
country formed the principal object of all legiflature, was a po- 
fition too abfurd to be ferioufly afferted. 

He then adverted to the decifions in the courts of juftice, and 
the authority of great Lawyers. Lord Hale, he contended, 
miftook an‘impeéachment for a legiflative, inftead of a judicial 
a@, and on that miftake his erroneous opinioa in this cafe was 
founded. Lord Holt, and Lord Chief Baron Cummings, were of 
opinion, that impeachments did not abate by a diffolution. 

The privilege of impeachments, he continued, exifts as a 
check upon the Miniftry. Its exercife is chiefly intended either 
againft perfons in office, or thofe who enjoy the protection of, 
the Crown. If then the event of impeachment be put upon the 
operation of diffolution, may not thefe perfons, either -by their 
own intereft, or the influence of their friends, procure a diffo+ 
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lution ? Thus is the effect of the check deftroyed. But if the 
delinquent fhould efcape, it is indeed an hardfhip to be banifh- 
ed; but the punifhment is too great if he be innocent, and too 
little if he be guilty. And fuppofing that corruption fhould 
have been the offence with which he is impeached, inftead of 
meeting the punifhment which he deferves, he carries along 
with him the reward of villainy. Thus is an obftacle thrown 
in the way of juftice ; and thus may the Houfe of Commons be 
ditarmed of a power, fo formidable in its principle to bad Mini- 
fters, and effential in its exercife to the fafety and welfare of the 
State. 

He then anfwered feveral objections of leffer moment that had 
been made, and concluded with obferving, that he would not 
enter much into the queftion, how far the Houfe of Commons 
was difabled from proceeding, as he confidered what was the 
prefent ftate of the impeachment as a matter of. fubfequent in- 
quiry. When once it was eftablifhed that the right of impeach- 
ment did not abate by diffolution, it would next belong to the 
difcretion of the Houfe to determine whether they fhould con- 
tinue it, to examine into the flate of the evidence, and purfi 
that line of conduct which fhould appear to them moft expedi- 
. ent. He-could with to have it underftood as a principle, that 
impeachments continued im flatu quo. The confequences of a 
different plan would not only be deftructive to the privileges of 
Parliament, but injurious to the party accufed. If acrime that 
called for impeachment, fhould be committed at the end of Par- 
liament, the profecution might be delayed till the commence- 
ment of the next, in order to prevent the repetition of proceed- 
ings, and thus the criminal efcape. If the proceedings fhould 
be carried to fome length, fo as to exceed the period of the dif- 
folution af Parliament, their repetition would interfere with the 
progrefs of other public bufinefs. In the interim the death of 
a witnels might materially affect the evidence. This plan too 
might be rendered conducive to pervert impeachment as an in- 
ftrument of oppreffion. After an individual had ge through 
a great part of his defence, his enemies might have intereft 
enough to effect the diffolution of Parliament, and thus a freh 
accufation might be fabricated out of his defence. By this 
procefs a man might continue to be profecuted, and yet be de- 
pone of the means of being declared either innocent or guilty. 

bus did it appear, that fach a procedure would be no lefs in- 
confiftent with the: interefts of the accufed than injurious to the 
privileges of Parliament. And thus having examined the evi- 
dence of prececents, the principle of the Conftitution, and the 
opinion of the Courts, and having difcuffed the objections that 
had been offered, he would, with much confidence, give his 
vote, that the ftate of impeachments was not affected by a dif 
folution of Parliament. 

[The remainder to be given in our next.] 
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